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INTRODUCTION  AND  RH/T  v  OF  LITERATURE 

To  gain  greater  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  human  behavior, 
it  becomes  increasing-  necessary  to  utilize  new  frames  of  refer- 
ince.  Two  very  dissimilar  points  of  view  may  be  adopted.  Snygg 
and  Combs  (19^9)  state  that  the  traditional  view  is  one  of  looking 
at  behavior  from  the  standpoint  of  an  external  observer  who  ignores 
all  aspects  of  the  situation  except  those  wbich  can  be  measured  in 
quantitative  objective  units.  However,  another  alternative  open 
to  those  studying  human  behavior,  and  one  forming  the  theoretical 
basis  of  the  present  study,  is  that  of  looking  at  human  behavior 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  one  who  is  behaving.  Snygg  and  Combs 
go  on  to  state  that  in  selecting  a  frame  of  reference  for  the 
study  of  human  behavior,  this  is  the  more  productive  reference 
point.  Hawkes  (1957)  points  out  that  what  happens  to  the  individ- 
ual is  not  so  important  as  how  he  perceives  it,  because  "it  is 
not  the  physical  nature  of  a  stimulus  which  determines  reaction 
but  rather  the  way  in  which  that  stimulus  is  interpreted  by  the 
individual  stimulated." 

Bronfenbrenner  (1951)  also  recognizes  the  value  of  studying 
behavior  from  the  reference  point  of  the  one  who  is  behaving. 
Broadly  defining  perception  as  the  way  in  which  a  person  structures 
his  world  and  himself,  he  theorizes  that  the  perception  of  inter- 
personal relationships  is  the  principal  vehicle  for  the  process  of 
personality  development.  The  study  of  individual  perceptions 
should  yield  valuable  information  on  the  dynamics  of  personality 


development. 

How  are  individual  perceptions  acquired?  Frank  (19^8) states 
that  a  child  develops  his  individualized  way  of  functioning  (i.e. 
perceiving)  to  meet  parental  demands  and  restrictions.  It  is 
largely,  but  not  entirely,  through  this  early  experience  with  his 
parents  that  the  child  develops  his  own  peculiar  way  of  feeling 
toward  them  and  the  world.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  interper- 
sonal relationships  existing  in  the  child's  primary  environment 
are  influential  factors  in  determining  how  he  will  perceive  his 
world • 

Throughout  life  the  individual  does  not  live  in  a  cultural 
vacuum,  but  rather  is  continuously  from  the  time  of  birth  coming 
in  contact  with  cultural  values.  Value,  according  to  Postman 
(1952)  is  a  concept  which  plays  an  important  role  in  determining 
what  activities  and  goal-objects  an  individual  will  seek,  and  what 
behavior  he  will  demonstrate  during  these  goal-oriented  acts.  The 
values  to  which  we  are  exposed  are  determined  by  the  cultural  set- 
ting of  our  living,  first  in  the  primary  home  and  later  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  choose  to  live. 

Bossard  (19^8)  states  that  cultural  values  are  evident  no- 
where more  clearly  than  in  the  intimate,  everyday  details  of  fami- 
ly life.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  cultural  differences  which 
enter  the  child-rearing  process  from  the  beginning  of  the  child's 
life,  continue  as  operating  factors  as  long  as  the  child  has  any 
relationship  with  his  family.  Thus,  cultural  values  necessarily 
exert  considerable  influence  on  numerous  aspects  of  one's  life. 
Child-rearing  values  and  their  expression  in  practice  are  two 


areas  which  are  greatly  influenced  by  cultural  values. 

According  to  Bossard  it  is  in  child-rearing  practices  that 
one  finds  the  expression  of  those  values  which  parents  deem  of 
greatest  worth,  values  which  they  want  to  see  internalized  within 
their  children.  To  foster  the  internalization  of  values,  a  numt 
of  controls  and  direction  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is  required. 
The  more  stringent  the  values,  the  more  stringent  the  direction 
and  control  will  have  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

Values  vary  extensively  from  culture  to  culture.  Some  are 
more  demanding  upon  the  individual;  some  are  less  so.  From  nu- 
merous investigations  conducted  within  recent  years  there  has 
come  to  exist  a  conception  of  American  middle  class  culture  as 
one  which  is  rather  stringent  in  its  demands  upon  the  individual 
in  regard  to  behavioral  expectations. 

Cohen  (1955)  in  a  study  comparing  lower  class  gang  culture 
with  that  of  the  middle  class  has  enumerated  those  qualities  which 
are  highly  valued  in  American  middle  class  culture.  They  are:  (1) 
ambition,  ability  to  "get  ahead",  (2)  resourcefulness  and  self- 
reliance,  (3)  cultivation  and  possession  of  skills,  (h)   "worldly 
asceticism" —  a  willingness  to  postpone  immediate  satisfactions 
in  the  interest  of  future  goals,  (5)  application  of  rationality 
and  forethought,  (6)  cultivation  of  manners,  courtesy  and  responsi- 
bility, (7)  control  of  physical  aggression  and  violence,  (8)  con- 
structive use  of  leisure,  (9)  respect  for  property,  and  (10)  avoid- 
ing waste  or  abuse  of  material  possessions.  Cohen  continues  by 


^•Control,  as  defined  by  Aldous  and  Kell  (1956),  means  "any  at- 
tempt to  change  the  child's  behavior  to  conform  to  the  parents' 
values  whether  or  not  the  child  accepts  those  values." 


saying  that  the  child  is  constantly  aware  of  what  his  parents 
want  him  to  be  and  to  become;  and  he  soon  learns  the  self-disci- 
pline and  effort  necessary  to  meet  parental  expectations. 

Ericson  (19^7)  in  a  study  of  social  status  and  child-rearing 
practices  noted  that  there  are  systematic  social  class  differences 
in  regard  to  the  training  of  children.  According  to  the  results 
of  her  study,  there  is  more  emphasis  in  middle  class  child-rear- 
ing practices  on  the  early  achievement  of  learning  in  what  she 
calls  the  "crucial  areas."  She  includes  as  "crucial  areas": 
(1)  cleanliness  training,  (2)  weaning,  (3)  controls  against  ag- 
gression, and  (k)   controls  against  the  exploration  of  body  and  of 
the  environment. 

Some  of  the  findings  in  the  preceding  study  were  verified  by 
Davis  and  Havighurst  (19^6)  in  a  study  of  social  class  and  color 
differences  in  child-rearing.  These  investigators  noted  that 
middle  class  parents  were  concerned  with  training  their  children 
for  feeding  and  cleanliness  habits,  in  learning  responsibility  and 
in  curbing  any  activity  that  would  lead  to  poor  health,  waste  of 
time  or  bad  moral  habitr  according  to  middle  class  views. 

Sears,  et  al.  (1957 )   conducted  a  study  concerned  with  social 
class  differences  in  child-rearing  practices  which  was  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  preceding  study  by  Davis  and  Havighurst. 
Havighurst  and  Davis  (1955)  made  a  comparison  of  the  results  of 
the  two  studies.  Disagreements  between  the  findings  of  each  were 
substantial  and  important.   Inadequacies  of  sampling,  changes 
in  child-rearing  ideology  between  19^3  and  1952,  and  the  problem 
of  interpreting  the  statements  of  mothers  answering  identical 


questions  about  their  children  who  were  exposed  to  quite  different 
environmental  stimulation  wore  considered  to  be  influential  fac- 
tors accounting  for  the  differences  in  results  of  the  two  studies. 

Contrary  to  findings  in  earlier  studies  of  social  class  dif- 
ferences in  child-rearing,  Maccoby  and  Gibbs  (1951+)  in  a  study  of 
upper-middle  class  and  upper-lover  class  mothers  of  kindergarten 
children  noted  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  upper-middle  class 
mothers  to  be  more  permissive  and  less  severe  in  their  child  train- 
ing than  the  upper-lower  class  mothers.  This  held  when  the 
mother's  education,  age  or  ethnic  origin  remained  constant.  The 
investigators  in  this  study  state  that  their  findings  do  not 
necessarily  invalidate  earlier  studies  by  Ericson,  Havighurst  and 
Davis  and  others.  They  do  emphasize,  however,  the  desirability 
of  making  finer  social  class  distinctions  than  merely  "middle- 
class." 

How  can  investigators  secure  subjective  Information  such  as 
the  attitudes,  values,  and  perceptions  of  individuals?  Cannell 
and  Kahn  (1953)  state  that  when  this  type  of  information  is  de- 
sired, the  most  direct  and  often  the  roost  fruitful  approach  is  to 
ask  the  individuals  themselves.  They  go  on  to  say  that  perceptions, 
attitudes,  and  opinions  which  cannot  be  inferred  by  observation 
are  accessible  through  this  method.  Maccoby  and  Maccoby  (195*0 
also  note  that  the  interview  method  is  particularly  valuable  in 
social  research  in  that  it  is  focused  on  subjective  experiences 
and  individual  perceptions. 

The  effectiveness  of  an  interview  in  eliciting  desired  infor- 
mation depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  techniques  employed  by  the 


interviewer.  Rogers  (19^9)  feels  that  the  qualities  of  (1)  warmth 
and  responsiveness,  (2)  a  genuine  interest  in  the  respondent  and 
acceptance  of  him  as  a  person,  (3)  permissiveness  in  regard  to  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  and  (h)   freedom  from  any  type  of  pressure  or 
coercion  are  vital  in  a  successful  interview. 

The  types  of  questions  to  be  asked  during  the  interview  period 
have  need  of  special  consideration.  Standardized  and  unslandard- 
ized  interviews  are  widely  used  by  social  scientists.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  two  types  is  flexibility  of  ques- 
tion wording  and  order.  Merton  and  Kendall  (19^)  advocate  the 
use  of  a  semi-standardized  interview  which  they  call  the  "focused 
interview."  This  type  of  interview  consists  of  an  interview  guide 
with  a  list  of  objectives  and  suggested  questions,  rather  than  an 
inflexible  form  to  be  rigidly  followed.  It  gives  the  subject  more 
freedom  to  express  himself  about  matters  of  significance  to  him 
rather  than  those  presumed  to  be  important  by  the  interviewer. 
In  a  study  of  perceptions  of  child-rearing  values  by  a  group  of 
college  students  Nelson  (1956)  found  that  an  interview  schedule 
constructed  by  Aldous  and  Kell  (1956)  and  based  on  suggestions  from 
Merton  and  Kendall  was  fairly  successful  in  eliciting  the  desired 
Information. 

The  interview  schedule  used  in  the  Nelson  study  was  first 
used  by  Aldous  and  Kell  (1956)  in  an  exploratory  study  of  the  per- 
ceptions of  a  group  of  students  and  their  mothers.  They  hypothe- 
sized that  mothers  having  75   per  cent  or  more  traditional  middle 
class  child-rearing  values  would  have  children  perceiving  them  as 
overly  circumscribing  the  children's  behavior.   On  the  basis  of 


this  limited  group  the  findings  supports  d  the  hypothesis.  It  was 
thought,  worthwhile  to  conduct  another  study  using;  a  larger  group 
of  students  and  mothers. 

This  present  study  had  its  basic  in  the  findings  of  the  ex- 
ploratory study  conducted  by  Aid     d  Kell  (1956),  The  objec- 
tives were  to  (1)  find  tl    --centagos  of  Riddle  class  child- 
rearing  values  expressed  by  a  group  of  mothers,  (2)  find  whether 
the  children  of  these  mothers  perceived  their  freedo-  of  behavior 
to  have  been  circumscribed  by  tl'     thers,  and  (3)  tiaA   the 
relationship,  If  any,  between  the  percentages  of  middle  class 

Id-rearing  values  <>xr  mothers  and  their  children*  s 

perceptions  of  their  freedom  of  behavior  having  been  circumscribed, 

* 

The  subjects  of  this  Ir:     ation  were  M3  students  enrolled 
as  juniors  at  Kansas  State  Ctr  the  academic  year  1955- 

56  and  the  mothers  of  these  students.  For  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
vestigation it  was  necessary  to  have  a  homogeneous  group.  In  order 
to  assure  maximum  homogeneity  the  following  criteria  were  specified t 
students  must  (1)  be  21  shears  of  age  or  under,  (2)  be  single,  (3) 
have  at  least  one  sibling,  (h)   be  living  away  from  their  home,  and 
(5)  have  both  parents  living  at  home. 

To  n  the  expense  Involved  In  interviewing  pothers,  the 

group  was  limited  to  those  living  within  the  area  of  the  follow- 
ing counties:  Clay,  Gea-     ckinson,  Rile-,  Pottawat    *  Morris, 
Wabaunsee,  Sedgwick,  or  Shawnee,  College  juniors  were  chosen  as 


8 


subjects  because  it  was  felt  that  they  had  lived  away  from  home 
long  enough  to  have  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  objectivity  in 
perceiving  their  family  relationships, 

A  list  of  subjects  meeting  the  above  criteria  was  obtained 
from  files  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Letters  of  explanation 
(Appendix)  were  sent  to  92  students,  and  from  this  group  55   inter- 
views were  made.  Forty  students,  to  whom  letters  were  sent,  were 
excluded  from  the  group  for  the  following  reasons:   (1)  thirteen 
students  had  no  sibling,  (2)  ten  refused  to  be  interviewed,  (3) 
three  were  over  the  required  age  limit,  (*+)  three  were  living  at 
ho-e,  (5)  three  could  not  be  contacted,  (6)  two  were  married,  (7) 
two  lived  out  of  the  specified  county  area,  (8)  the  family  of  one 
was  incomplete  because  of  the  father's  death,  (9)  one  had  dropped 
out  of  school,  (10)  one  was  excluded  because  of  apparent  insin- 
cerity during  the  interview,  and  (11)  one  interview  did  not  record. 
From  the  group  of  55   students  interviewed,  hO   were  included  in  the 
present  study,  19  boys  and  21  girls. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  inform  the  prospective  sub- 
jects of  the  type  of  information  that  was  desired  and  to  request 
their  cooperation.  In  the  letter  they  were  assured  of  the  anony- 
mous nature  of  any  information  that  would  be  disclosed.  Appoint- 
ments with  the  student  subjects  were  made  by  telephone;  a  post- 
card enclosed  with  the  letter  sent  to  the  mothers  (Appendix) 
served  as  a  means  for  making  their  appointments. 

A  semi-standardized  interview  schedule  (Appendix),  developed 
in  State  Project  #3^1  and  designed  to  elicit  information  on  the 
students'  perceptions  of  their  family  life,  was  used  in  the 


present  study.  A  similar  schedule,  also  developed  in  State  Pro- 
ject #3^1>  was  used  in  interviewing  the  mothers  (Appendix).  Be- 
fore proceeding,  both  schedules  were  pretested  and  miner  revisions 
made. 

Students'  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  Family  and  Child 
Development  Research  Office,  a  quiet  room  relatively  free  of  inter- 
ruption. The  interviewer  sat  facing  the  student  with  the  recorder 
on  a  desk  in  full  view  of  both.  After  the  first  few  minutes  of 
the  session,  very  few  respondents  seemed  visibly  aware  of  the  tape 
recorder.  Length  of  student' interviews  ranged  from  *+5  minutes  to 
an  hour  and  a  half;  the  average  Interview  lasted  an  hour.  The 
mothers1  interviews  were  conducted  within  their  homes,  the  inter- 
viewer taking  the  tape  recorder  with  her.  No  data  as  to  the  length 
of  time  of  the  mothers'  interviews  was  recorded.  The  investigator 
who  interviewed  the  mothers  did  not  interview  students.  This  was 
planned  in  order  to  avoid  any  biasing  effect. 

Both  interviewers  were  impressed  with  the  spontaneity  and 
sincerity  of  students'  and  mothers1  expressions.  Validity  of  in- 
formation received  was  indicated  by  willingness  on  the  part  of 
students  and  mothers  to  express  hostile  and  anti-social  attitudes. 
Validity  is  also  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  much  information  ex- 
pressed in  a  student's  interview  was  indicated  in  the  mother's. 

At  the  close  of  each  interview,  the  subjects  completed  an 
information  sheet  (Appendix)  which  supplied  factual  data.   In  ad- 
dition to  information  obtained  through  the  interview  and  face 
sheet,  the  investigators  recorded  their  impressions  of  each  ses- 
sion. These  records  contained  information  on  the  subjects' 


„ 


sincerity  of  expression,  ease  in  speakinr  in  presence  of  a  tape 
recorder,  and  other  information  thought  to  be  helpful  in  obtaining 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  students'  perceptions  of  their  family  life. 

Transcripts  of  the  interviews  were  typed  directly  fror.  the 
tapes,  and  checked  for  accurac.  b  playing  the  recorded  interview 
and  proof-reading  the  typed  protocol.  Students'  interviews  ranged 
from  13  to  32  type-written  pages  with  a  mean  of  21  pages;  mothers' 
interviews  had  a  range  of  seven  to  21  type-written  pages  with  a 
mean  of  13  pages.  To  insi^re  anonymity,  numbers  were  used  to  iden- 
tify both  the  students'  and  mothers'  protocols. 

The  students'  protocols  were  analyzed  to  determine  whether 
they  perceived  their  freedom  of  behavior  to  have  been  circum- 
scribed by  their  mothers.  This  was  done  by  selecting  statements 
from  each  interview  that  indicated  the  subject's  feelings  with 
reference  to  the  control  his  mother  exerted  over  him.  The  state- 
ments selected  were  rated  according  to  a  system  for  analyzing 
qualitative  material  suggested  by  Lazarsfeld  and  Robinson  (19^). 
In  this  system  a  /   1,  0,  or  -1  rating  is  given  to  each  statement. 
Each  rating  indicates,  respectively,  that  the  subject  did  not  feel 
his  behavior  was  circumscribed,  felt  neutral  as  indicated  by  the 
statement,  or  did  feel  that  his  behavior  was  circumscribed.  By 
averaging  the  ratings  for  each  protocol,  the  investigator  was  able 
to  rank  each  subject  on  a  continuum  as  to  the  degree  to  which  he 
felt  his  freedom  of  behavior  to  have  been  circumscribed  by  his 
mother.  The  statements  for  each  subject  were  rat^d  by  the  inves- 
tigator and  one  judge  and  a  percentage  of  agreement  reached.  Out 


of  a  total  of  593  statements  to  be  rated,  the  judges  disagreed 
on  72,  resulting  in  a  percentage  of  agreement  of  88  per  cent.  Re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  disagreements:   (1)  79  per  cent  were  of 
a  0  to  /   1  or  -1  type,  and  (2)  21  per  cent  were  a  /  1  to  a  -1  dis- 
agreement, a  more  serious  type  of  disagreement. 

Statements  indicating  the  mothers'  child-rearing  values  were 
selected  from  the  mothers'  protocols.  These  were  categorized  by 
two  Judges  as  to  whether  they  were  primarily-  traditional  middle 
class  child-rear in-  values  or  others.  If  75   per  cent  or  more  of 
each  mother's  child-rearing  values  were  judged  to  be  traditional 
middle  class,  it  was  stated  that  she  possessed  primarily  tradition- 
al middle  class  child-rearing  values.  The  two  judges  reached  a 
degree  of  agreement  on  the  values  by  conferring  with  one  another. 
It  was  found  they  disagreed  on  1*+  out  of  the  1+0  mothers'  inter- 
views. The  difference  between  the  categorizations  given  by  each 
judge  for  the  mothers  ranged  from  1  per  cent  to  11  per  cent  with 
a  mean  of  5  per  cent.   In  calculating  percentages  for  Tables  k   and 
5,  the  investigator's  figures  Xvrere  used. 

To  determine  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  the  mothers' 
child-rearing  values  and  their  children's  perceptions  of  whether 
their  freedom  of  behavior  had  been  circumscribed,  the  value  rating 
of  each  mother  was  plotted  graphically  with  each  student's  position 
on  the  continuum.  This  graph  was  studied  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  statistical  analysis. 


„ 


DATA  AND  DISCUSSION 

In  ascertaining  whether  the  majority  of  students  included  in 
the  study  came  from  middle  class  homes,  each  fa     was  rated  ac- 
cording to  a  modification  of  Warner's  (19^9)  system  of  classifi- 
cation into  social  status  groups.  This  rating  is  based  on  the 
mothers'  and  fathers'  education  and  occupation.   In  accordance  with 
Kahl  and  Davis  (1955)  occupation  is  thought  to  be  the  best  single 
indication  of  position  in  social  stratification.  The  kO   families 
were  classified  as  follows:   (1)  thirty- three  were  decidedly  mid- 
dle class,  (2)  four  were  upper  - iddle  class,  (3)  one  was  lo~ 
middle,  and  (h)   two  were  rated  as  either  lower  middle  or  possibly 
lower  class. 

In  many  respects  this  group  was  not  homogeneous.  Occupations 
of  the  fathers  varied  from  business  or  professional  occupations  to 
manual  or  skilled  labor.  In  allocating  the  fathers  into  four  oc- 
cupational groups  it  was  noted  that  (1)  thirteen  were  business 
owners  or  professional  men,  (2)  nine  were  white  collar  workers, 
(3)  twelve  were  farmers,  and  (*+)  six  were  manual  or  skilled  labor- 
ers. 

The  educational  backgrounds  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  as 
noted  in  Table  1  indicated  that  (1)  seven  fathers  and  one  mother 
completed  eight  years  of  school ,  (2)  eight  fathers  and  ten  mothers 
received  their  high  school  diploma,  (3)  six  mothers  and  seven 
fathers  completed  work  for  their  bachelors  degree,  and  (h)    six 
fathers  and  five  mothers  did  some  post-graduate  work.   In  the  groi  p 
of  parents  only  one  had  received  a  doctorate. 


Most  of  the  students'  families  had  resided  in  their  present 
homes  11  years  or  more.  Three  families  had  been  in  their  homes 
from  one  to  five  years;  five  families  from  six  to  ten  years; 
nine  families  from  11  to  20  years;  and  18  had  lived  in  their  pres- 
ent homes  for  21  years  or  more.  This  information  is  indicative 
that  the  group  is  not  very  horizontally  mobile.  Information  based 
on  data  from  55   families  supports  this. 

Table  1.  Educational  backgrounds  of  the  mothers 
and  fathers. 


Yerrs  of  school   ' 
completed x_ 


Fathers 


Mothers 


Grade  school 
0  -  k 
5-8 

High  school 
1-2 

3  -  5 

Vocational 

College 
1-2 
3  -  »*■ 

Post  Grad. 
1-2 
3  -  h 


2 
7 


0 

1 


0 

10 


If 

7 

h 
2 


It  may  be  noted  in  Table  2  that  most  families  had  two  or 
three  children.  The  remaining  number  of  children  was  distributed 
in  families  of  from  four  to  eight  children. 


Ik 


Table  2.  Number  of  children  In  families  of 
respondents. 


'  o.  of  children     ' T;o.  of  families 

2  17 

3  If 
h  5 

5  ! 

6  2 

7  J 

8  1 


Students'  rank  in  relation  to  the  siblings  in  their  families 
finds  13  students  placed  as  the  oldest  in  relation  to  brothers 
and/or  sisters;  seven  placed  in  the  middle  position;  and  15  in  the 
youngest  position.  Ten  students  neither  being  the  youngest  nor  the 
oldest,  were  distributed  in  families  with  h   to  8  children.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Table  3. 

Table  3.  Students'  rank  in  relation  to  siblings  in 
family. 


1 
Position  ' 

Boys 

(19) 

•   Girls  (21) 

»  Total 

Oldest 

9 

13 

Middle 

5 

2 

7 

Youngest 

7 

8 

15 

3rd  of  *+ 

1 

1 

2nd  of  5 

1 

1 

5th  of  6 

1 

1 

3rd  of  7 

1 

1 

7th  of  8 

1 

1 

Table  h   indicates  the  percentage  of  traditional  middle  class 
child-rearing  values  of  each  mother.  By  defining  a  traditional 
mother  as  one  who  possesses  75   per  cent  or  more  middle  class  child- 
rearing  values,  it  may  be  noted  that  only  three  mothers  in  the 
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entire  group  were  classified  as  traditional.  A  distribution  of  the 
mothers  according  to  their  percentage  of  traditional  values  is  as 
follows:   (1)  ten  mothers  expressed  between  20  per  cent  and  ^9 
per  cent  tradi  ional  values,  (2)  twenty-one  expressed  between  50 
per  cent  and  69  p  r  cent,  and  (3)  nine  mothers  had  between  70  per 
cent  and  80  per  cent  traditional  middle  class  child-rearing  values. 
The  greater  number  of  mothers  fell  to  neither  extreme,  but  were 
grouped  in  the  middle  with  reference  to  their  child-rearing  values. 

Table  5  places  the  students  on  a  continuum  regarding  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  felt  their  freedom  of  behavior  to  have  been 
circumscribed  by  their  mothers.  Out  of  *f0  students  only  six  felt 
that  their  mothers  had  not  circumscribed  their  freedom  of  behavior. 
These  students  are  indicated  in  Table  5  by  the  figures  with  a  plus 
sign  preceding  them.  The  students  were  rated  as  neutral  in  their 
perceptions  of  their  mother's  control.  Actually,  these  students 
would  not  be  completely  neutral  in  their  perceptions,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  limited  information  they  appear  to  be  so.  The  remain- 
ing 32  students,  indicated  by  a  minus  sign  preceding  the  figure, 
perceived  their  mothers  as  circumscribing  in  varying  degrees  their 
freedom  of  behavior.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the 
eight  students  Included  in  the  neutral,  and  non- circumscribed 
grotips,  only  two  were  boys. 

To  determine  if  any  relationship  existed  between  the  percent- 
ages of  middle  class  child-rearing  values  expressed  by  the  mothers, 
and  their  children's  perceptions  of  having  their  freedom  of  be- 
havior circumscribed,  these  two  variables,  acting  as  coordinates, 
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were  plotted  grapbicar  .  On  the  basis  of  the  group  studied  and 
the  methods  utilized  no  r.l.tio*       found.  This  is  illustra- 
ted in  fif.  1.  Therefore,  it  was  deci-d  to  discontinue  any  sta- 
tistical analysis. 

It  wa,  felt,  fcfcat  by  studying  in  c3     nerspective  those 
students  rated  at  both  extremes  of  the  perception  continuum,  in- 
sight might  be  gained  in  regard  to  factors  which  determine  why 
some  students  felt  so  strong  that  their  freedom  of  behavior  was 
circumscribed  and  others  did  not. 

CAST?  STUDI 

The  four  student  case  studies  presented  here  were      °d 
on  the      of  their  representing  both  extreme  of  the  percep- 
tion continuum  two  cases  from  each  extreme.  »0  male  students 
were  found  in  either  of  the  two  extreme  groups.  All  four  families 
of  these  students      middle  class  as  ^dged  by  the  Warner  (19**9) 
method.  These  cases  as  here  presented  •    isgulsed  especially 
as  to  factual  background  of  students. 

Case  #001 

This  student  is  the  only  living  daughter  in  her  family.  Her 
mother  and  father  are  52  and  9*  years  of  age  respective.]-.  A  small 
grocery  store  owned  by  the  father  has  been  the  family's  chief  source 
of  income. 
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Significant  in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  of  all  students 
interviewed,  this  one  felt  to  the  least  degree  that  her  freedom 
of  behavior  was  circumscribed  by  her  mother.  Statements  from 
the  student's  protocol  give  insight  into  the  control  aspect  of 
the  mother-daughter  relationship.  This  subject  perceived  herself 
as  having  "a  free  childhood"  and  she  was  not  aware  of  supervision 
being  "painful  on  the  inside"  or  "being  a  negative  thing."  She 
was  always  given  logical  reasons  for  what  she  was  asked  to  do  or 
forbidden  to  do.  If  her  plans  of  action  were  fairly  reasonable, 
she  felt  no  hesitation  in  pursuing. them  and  in  using  her  own 
judgment  and  ideas. 

Comments  from  the  mother's  protocol  indicate  her  perceptions 
in  regard  to  control.  She  states  that  few  rules  were  set  up,  be- 
cause she  felt  that  her  daughter  was  "capable  and  grown-up."  She 
did  feel  that  discipline  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
but  that  it  should  be  administered  with  much  understanding. 

The  most  outstanding  impression  that  one  interviewer  had  of 
this  family  is  the  sensitive  home  situation  in  which  the  student 
lived.  Family  members  seemed  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
feelings  of  one  another,  without  these  feelings  necessarily  being 
verbalized.  This  perception  was  evident  in  both  the  student's 
and  mother's  protocol.  Stressed  again  and  again  by  the  mother  as 
being  of  primary  importance  was  the  ability  to  "place  oneself  in 
another's  situation  and  understand  how  he  feels."  This  mother 
used  the  words, , "to  have  compassion",  quite  frequently  in  refer- 
ence to  treatment  of  her  children. 

The  student  in  commenting  on  the  few  occasions  when  misunder- 
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standings  did  arise  between  her  mother  and  herself,  felt  that  these 
would  have  been  easier  to  cope  with  had  her  mother  been  more  verbal 
in  her  directions  and  ru]   .  She  felt  that  a  more  structured  situ- 
ation on  the  part  of  her  mother  might  have  eliminated  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  misunderstar      arose. 

The  subject's  mother  is  one  who  showed  affection  to  her  chil- 
dren unconditionally;  both  protocols  indicate  this.  The  daughter 
stated  that,  "(mother)  did  show  a  lot  of  affection  with  meM  and 
"(I  had)  a  warm  feeling  that  she  was  there  (in  the  home)  because 
she  wanted  to  be. ...and  was  pretty  happy  to  have  me  around,"  She 
continues  by  saying,  "I  knew  she  was  always  there  and  always  in- 
terested (in  me)," 

Throughout  both  interviews  there  appear  expressions  of  the 
warmth  and  closeness  of  the  relationship  between  mother  and 
daughter. 

When  this  subject  was  quite  your         r   sister  marrjed 
and  moved  away  from  the  home,  A  few  years  after  her  marriage  the 
sister  died,  leaving  a  small  son  to  be  ta!  en  c    nf  in  his  grand- 
mother's home.  This  death  had  a  profound  Influence  on  the     rs 
of  the  f     .  To  the  parents  it  was  anc         ,  and  they 
acutel     t  that  it  happened  because  the  older  daughter  bad  not 
physically  ta^cen  care  of  herself.  It  was  not      ising,  V 
fore,  that  the  parents  became  more  concerned  for  their  yc, 
daughter,  and  increased  their  attention  upcn  her. 

The  death  of  her  older  sister,  and  her  rr:     '     clonal  in- 
stability -  fostered  by  the  loss,  matured  the  student  great 
She  was  quite  understanding  of  her  mother  and  felt  a  responsibility 
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in  helping  her  bear  the  burden  of  unhappiness. 

If  looking  without  oneself  and  possessing  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  others  is  a  requisite  of  "maturity,"  this  student's 
home  situation  was  such  that  she  achieved  a  considerable  degree 
of  this  quality. 

Case  #05*+ 

Student  #05**  is  the  younger  daughter  in  a  family  of  two  girls. 
Her  sister  is  26  years  old,  and  now  married.  Chief  sources  of  in- 
come for  this  family  have  been  a  70  acre  farm  and  the  mother's 
work  outside  the  ho- e. 

This  subject  believed,  even  as  a  child,  that  she  was  not  wanted 
by  her  mother.  Her  parents  wanted  a  boy  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
and  had  evidently  commented  on  this  in  her  presence.  She  said 
she  did  not  think  her  mother  loved  her,  and  very  strongly  feels 
this  now. 

Many  of  the  daughter's  resentful  feelings  stem  from  the  fact 
that  she  perceived  her  mother  as  having  an  "ideal"  which  she  could 
not  attain.  She  perceived  her  sister  as  one  who  could  fulfill  her 
mother's  "ideal,"  and  in  the  interview  the  subject  stated  that  she 
was  quite  jealous  of  her  older  sister.  Thus,  one  daughter  was 
able  to  meet  the  approval  of  her  mother  and  the  younger  daughter 
could  not. 

In  personality  and  physical  characteristics  the  sisters  were 
opposites.  The  mother  often  compared  the  younger  girl  unfavor- 
ably with  the  older  daughter,  thereby  increasing  occasion  for 
jealousy  between  the  two. 
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The  subject  found  a  great  source  of  comfort  in  the  companion- 
ship of  her  father.  The  two  had  similar  interests  and  spent  time 
working  together  out-of-doors.  The  student  felt  her  mother  was 
jealous  of  the  companionship  Which  she  and  her  father  enjoyed, 
and  her  resentment  toward  her  mother  was  increased  as  a  result. 

Regarding  the  control  aspect  of  their  relationship,  the  mother 
is  severely  criticized  by  her  daughter  for  never  reasoning  with 
her  in  what  she  must  do  or  must  not  do.  It  was  always  "do  this  or 
don't  do  that"  with  no  reasons  given.  She  thought  that  she  had 
little  freedom  of  individuality  and  very  little  freedom  of  be- 
havior. Her  mother's  means  of  discipline  were  such  that  the 
daughter  felt  "worthless  and  mean"  after  being  corrected.  Follow- 
occasions  for  discipline  she  often  felt  like  "telling  mother  that 
I  hated  her." 

The  older  sister  was  allowed  to  work  and  earn  money  outside 
of  the  home.  Since  the  mother  worked  it  was  necessary  for  some- 
one to  share  the  major  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  home;  the 
younger  daughter  assumed  this  duty.  This  was  another  point  of  re- 
sentment toward  her  mother  and  increased  feelings  of  jealousy 
toward  her  sister. 

This  student  has  taken  several  courses  in  child  development 
and  feels  that  as  a  result  of  her  studies  she  has  received  a  meas- 
ure of  insight  into  her  own  family  situation.  She  sees  her  mother 
as  a  person  who  is  not  emotionally  mature  and  one  who  takes  her 
feelings  out  on  her  children. 

The  mother's  protocol  gives  little  indication  as  to  why  her 
daughter  felt  so  resentful.  Child-rearing  values  as  expressed  by 
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this  mother  were  not  primarily  traditional,  and  although  overt 
expressions  of  warmth  and  affection  were  not  too  evident  in  the 
relationship,  there  is  little  to  indicate  why  the  daughter  felt 
so  extremely  hostile. 

During  the  interview  the  mother  stated  that  recently  she  had 
taken  a  course  in  psychology.  It  may  be  that  she  has  reviewed 
some  of  her  child-rearing  values  and  practices,  and  revised  them 
in  the  light  of  new  understanding.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  too 
strict  with  the  younger  girl,  but  that  it  had  been  necessary  be- 
cause lessons  did  not  get  across  to  her.  To  be  sure  the  child  did 
understand,  she  increased  the  harshness  of  her  discipline,  but  did 
not  do  this  with  her  older  daughter. 

This  mother  and  daughter  had  many  unlike  perceptions.  This 
is  illustrated  by  information  fror  both  protocols.  When  the  girls 
were  younger  the  mother  stated  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  dis- 
cipline the  older  girl  for  being  mean  to  the  younger  daughter.  In 
the  student's  protocol,  however,  this  situation  is  perceived  as 
reversed.  According  to  the  younger  daughter  she  was  often  pun- 
ished for  what  the  older  sister  did. 

There  was  also  misunderstanding  between  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter in  regard  to  the  financial  status  of  the  family.  When  the 
student  was  told  she  could  not  have  something,  she  felt  her  mother 
was  just  being  mean  and  wanted  to  deprive  her.  In  reality  the 
family  just  didn't  have  the  money.  The  daughter  always  thought 
that  money  was  in  the  bank,  so  evidently  there  had  been  no  inter- 
change of  information  with  this  daughter. 
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He  her  daughters  were  growing  up  financial  security  was 
of  major  concern  to  this  mother.  She  felt  coapelled  to  work  out- 
side of  the  home  during  most  of  the  childhood  of  her  daughters. 
She  now  feels  that  this  time  would  have  been  more  valuably  spent 
with  her  daughters. 

Some  of  this  student's  strongest  feelings  of  resentment  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  her  mother's  having  an  "ideal"  which  she  could 
not  meet.  It  is  the  apparent  non-acceptance  of  the  daughter  that 
has  engendered  the  lack  of  warmth,  understanding  and  communica- 
tion between  the  two. 

Case  r/007 

Student  #007  is  the  oldest  daughter  in  a  family  of  four 
children.  She  has  two  younger  sisters  and  one  younger  brother. 
The  family's  chief  livelihood  has  been  a  200  acre  farm.  Her 
mother  and  father  are  53  and  9+   years  of  age  respectively.  Re- 
garding the  educational  backgrounds  of  her  parents,  the  mother 
has  completed  one  year  of  college  work  and  the  father  completed 
the  eighth  grade. 

This  student  did  not  perceive  her  mother  as  one  who  circum- 
scribed her  freedom  of  behavior.  Only  30  per  cent  of  her  mother's 
child-rearing  values  were  classified  as  primarily  traditional 
middle  class  values.   Of  the  entire  group  this  mother  was  the  most 
emphatic  in  stressing  the  importance  of  showing  love  and  affection 
to  children.  She  gave  affection  to  her  children  unconditionally. 

As  a  child,  the  subject  was  quite  shy  and  unhappy  in  school 
with  other  children.  Her  mother  was  extremely  concerned  about 
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this  and  did  everything  in  her  power  to  alter  the  condition.  She 
thought  that  by  giving  the  daughter  various  kinds  of  lessons — 
dancing,  singing,  piano —  her  confidence  would  be  increased.   Be- 
lieving that  expressions  of  love  were  the  best  means  of  helping 
a  child  acquire  confidence,  this  mother  tried  very  hard  to  ret 
the  "love  element"  across  to  her  daughter.  She  realized  that 
children  need  to  feel  the  supporting  effect  of  a  parent's  love. 

During  adolescence  the  student  felt  quite  free  from  parental 
control.  She  was  permitted  to  make  most  of  her  own  decisions, 
and  was  certainly  encouraged  to  do  her  own  thinking.   In  many  in- 
stances the  mother  was  happy  to  have  her  daughter  disagree  with 
her,  as  it  was  quite  a  change  from  a  shy,  unhappy  little  girl.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  her  mother  was  perceived  as  one  who  lost 
her  temper  quickly  and  did  not  always  reason  with  her  daughter, 
the  student  expressed  that  there  was  closeness  and  companionship 
in  their  relationship.  The  idea  of  closeness  was  referred  to  by 
the  mother  when  she  stated  that  she  wanted  her  children  to  "feel 
a  close  partnership  within  the  family." 

This  mother  expressed  a  certain  amount  of  permissiveness  in 
her  child-rearing  values.  She  did  not  believe  In  perfection  as 
far  as  children's  behavior  was  concerned,  and  she  believed  that 
her  children,  on  many  occasions,  had  a  right  to  be  mad  at  her. 
The  most  effective  discipline  was  to  love  your  children  and  get 
that  idea  across  to  them. 

Two  elements  in  the  mother's  child-rearing  philosophy —  that 
of  giving  support  to  children  when  they  need  it  and  helping  thera 
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develop  into  happy,  independent  individuals,  are  probably  import- 
ant factors  in  determining  why  this  student  did  not  perceive  . 
her  freedom  of  behavior  as  being  circu-  scribed. 

Case  #0*fl 

This  student  is  the  youngest  child  in  a  family  of  five  chil- 
dren. She  has  four  older  brothers.  The  one  next  to  her  in  age  is 
28  years  old,  thus  her  position  in  the  family  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  an  only  child.  Her  mother  and  father  are  60  and  6l  years 
of  age  respectively.  A  farm  owned  by  her  father  enabled  the  fami- 
ly to  enjoy  a  comfortable  living.   Neither  her  father  or  mother 
continued  their  education  beyond  high  school;  her  father  com- 
pleted through  the  eighth  grade.  During  the  time  when  the  student's 
brothers  were  growing  up  her  family  did  not  enjoy  the  comfortable 
living  that  was  experienced  by  the  youngest  child  in  the  family. 

This  subject  is  classified  at  the  extreme  negative  end  of  the 
perception  continuum.  She  felt  quite  strongly  that,  as  a  child, 
her  freedom  of  behavior  was  circumscribed  by  her  mother.  Her 
position  on  the  perception  continuum  tmg  -.882. 

The  important  question  is  why  did  this  student  feel  so  strong- 
ly that  her  freedom  of  behavior  was  circumscribed?  A  number  of 
factors  operating  within  her  family  may  have  contributed  to  this. 
There  is  an  evident  lack  of  communication  between  the  daughter  and 
her  mother.  This  is  apparent  in  both  interviews.  The  student 
stated  in  her  protocol,  "We've  all  been  rather  reluctant  in  tell- 
ing our  parents  things,  even  my  brothers,"  and  "I've  never  felt 
close  (to  my  mother)."  A  lack  of  closeness  and  warmth  in  the  re- 
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lationship  was  also  evident  in  the  mother's  protocol,  when  she 
stated,  "I've  always  gotten  along  better  with  my  boys  than  I  do 
with  ray  girl.  She  is  so  distant  with  me.   I  can't  get  next  to  her. 
I  never  have,  even  when  she  was  smaller." 

Primarily  traditional  middle  class  child-rearing  values  were 
not  expressed  by  this  mother.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
not  included  in  the  traditional-valued  group  of  mothers,  a  number 
of  her  values  were  traditional  and  criticized  by  her  daughter. 

An  important  value  stressed  by  this  student's  mother  is  that 
of  showing  respect  and  obedience  to  elders.  This  was  resented  • 
her  daughter,  when  she  was  growing  up,  but  is  now  accepted  as  being 
Important  in  child-rearing.  The  student  also  perceived  her  mother 
as  one  who  disciplined  and  did  not  always  take  time  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  her  actions.  She  thought  her  mother  was  inconsistent 
in  her  child  training. 

The  subject  stated  that  her  mother  did  not  make  overt  expres- 
sions of  affection  for  her  children.  With  respect  to  this  the 
student  said,  "I  just  never  can  remember  things  like  that  (showing 
her  affection)  when  I  was  real  young."  The  mother  is  seen  as  one 
who  gave  her  love  conditionally  and  feels  she  gave  too  much  af- 
fection to  her  children.  Expressions  of  affection  were  in  the  form 
of  doing  things  for  her  children.  She  thought  that  they  would 
realize  her  affection  without  her  doing  so  mrch  for  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  student  enotigh  time  wasn't  spent  with  them.  The  mother 
stated  in  her  protocol  that  when  tr     -e  children  the  young 
daughter  had  more  of  her  time  than  did  any  of  her  brothers.  In 
the  process  of  raising  so  many  children  the  mother  realized  she 
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just  didn't  have  the  time  to  spend  with  each  of  them.  She  said, 
"You  just  got  them  washed  and  dressed  and  put  to  bed  and  fed  and 
you  just  didn't  have  time  to  do  that  (to  sit  down  and  read  or 
play  with  them).   It's  just  the  mistake  of  having  them  too  fast." 

There  is  apparently  a  lack  of  understands  ,  communication 
and  warmth  in  the  relationship  of  this  mother  and  daughter.  It 
is  also  questionable  if  the  mother's  feelings  of  affection  were 
transferred  to  her  daughter. 

In  attempting  to  understand  factors  that  may  have  influenced 
the  perceptions  of  these  two  groups  of  students,  it  was  believed 
that  the  observable  difference  was  this:   in  the  group  of  students 
who  felt  least  circumscribed  there  was  evidence  of  freedom  of 
communication  between  mother  and  child,  understanding  of  the 
child's  feelings,  and  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  showing 
affection  to  children.  In  those  instances  when  parents  success- 
fully transferred  their  feelings  of  affection,  the  degree  to  which 
their  children  perceived  their  freedom  of  behavior  to  have  been 
circumscribed  decreased. 

Students  who  believed  their  mothers  circur scribed  their  free- 
dom of  behavior  came  from  families  which  lacked  a  closeness  and 
warmth  in  relationships.  The  affection  of  mother  for  child  was 
not  transferred,  and  little  communication  existed  between  the  two. 
In  Case  #021  there  was,  in  addition  to  these  factors,  an  extreme 
lack  of  acceptance  of  the  child. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Because  of  the  stringent  behavioral  expectations  evidenced 
in  middle  class  child-rearing  values,  it  was  believed  that  a  re- 
lationship might  exist  between  the  percentages  of  middle  class 
child-rearing  values  expressed  by  a  group  of  mothers  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  their  children  perceived  their  freedom  of  behavior 
to  have  been  circumscribed  by  their  mothers.  No  relationship 
was  found  to  exist  between  these  two  variables. 

Of  the  '-+0  mothers  included  in  the  study  only  three  could  be 
classified  as  having  primarily  traditional  values.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  six,  all  students  perceived  their  mothers  as  circum- 
scribing their  freedom  of  behavior.   If  one  excluded  the  possi- 
bilities that  (1)  no  relationship  exists  and  (2)  the  methods  used 
in  analyzing  data  were  unreliable,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  other  factors  may  be  operating  to  determine  why  some 
students  were  so  aware  of  their  mother's  control. 

Case  studies  representing  both  extremes  of  the  perception 
continuum  facilitated  the  study  of  perceptions  of  the  two  extreme 
groups.  Students  who  were  not  aware  of  control,  tended  to  per- 
ceive the  relationship  with  their  mothers  as  one  in  which  there 
was  an  ease  of  communication  and  unconditional  affection  given  the 
child.  The  opposite  was  true  of  the  students  who  perceived  their 
freedom  of  behavior  as  circumscribed.  In  their  relationship  there 
was  little  evidence  of  understanding,  or  of  warmth  and  affection. 
ted  also  was  an  inability  to  communicate  freely  with  one  another. 
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It  would  seen  desirable  in  the  future  to  study  the  affection- 
al  and  communicative  aspects  of  the  students'  home  environment, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  relationship  of  mother  and  child, 
but  also  including  the  father.  By  doing  this,  increased  insight 
may  be  gained  as  to  why  some  students  strongly  feel  the  control 
of  their  mothers,  and  others  do  not. 
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Letter  Sent  to  Students 


f,S       raent,°f/fily  and  Chlld  Development  here  at  Kansas 
™w?  }l66e  1S  d°in!  a  Study  0f  Parent-child  relations!     This 
project  is   sponsored  by  the  Kansas  State  College  Agricultural 

SSe?iKnt  S*aJlon-     We  are  trYing  to  find  ou?g?hegways  movers 

WnLthhelSp"ring  UP  their  Chlldr— ™*  *«  where  yof  can^fof 

Your  part  would  be  to  let   one  of  us  interview  vou  about  vour  rh1"M 
you  wilf  ESS'i'iV"  say /ill  be  of  importancertherefoL^we  hoje" 
nossiblJ       Anf  i?  *ttestlona   J™*  as  freely  and  completely  as 
confidence.        '         COU^SS,   &11  information  will  be  kept  in  strict 

wra?e°asSn/rn1^e:Jinf  h°W  2   g0t  y0Ur  Mae   for  this   study. 
vp«?«   «?*     ?B  ?°}lege   Juniors,  who  are  single  and  not  over  21 
years  old,  to  help  us.     Your  name  falls  within  this  eroun  *™i   ™ 
we  hope  you  will  consent  to  the  interview.     T?uly,   it  shou?? 
prove  as  interesting  for  you  as  it  is  informative  for  us. 

Within  the  next  few  days  one  of  us  will  telephone  you  so  that  a 
convenient  time  for  the  interview  may  be  arranged. 

Your  help  with  this  part  of  the  study  villi  be  greatlv  aDDrpMat^. 

X  7nr^\i£\t°£rnsr ln  ad™oe  for  &»  s^ek**' 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Leone  Kell 
Professor  of  Family  and  Child 
Development  and  Family  Economist, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


Martha  Garrett 

Graduate  Research  Assistant 
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STUDENT  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 
Miss 
Hello,  Mr. .  I  am .  Won't  you  sit  down?  I 

would  just  like  to  say  how  much  Mrs.  Kell  and  I  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  and  trouble  to  help  us.  I'd  like  to  emphasize 
again  that  anything  you  say  will  be  kept  confidential.  It  will 
never  be  used  in  any  way  identifying  you  with  it.  Because  any- 
thing you  say  is  important  and  we  want  you  to  answer  the  question 
as  fully  as  you  can.  I'm  tape-recording  what  you  say  instead  of 
writing  it  down.   (Give  impression  of  plenty  of  time.)  Now,  be- 
fore we  get  started,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
NOW  THAT  YOU  ARE  A  JUNIOR,  I  IMAC  MS  A  LONG  Till:  AGO,  BUT: 

Girls  1.  How  did  you  come  to  decide  to  go  to  college?   (Try  to 
get  influence  of  mother) 

r  _iiL___  R 

How  did  your  parents  feel  about  your  going  away  to 
school?  (You  and  parents  both  felt  you  were  able  to 
take  care  of  yourself  away  at  college?) 
(Homesick?  Parents  come  up  to  visit?) 

Boys   1.  By  this  time,  I  imagine  you  have  pretty  much  decided 
how  you  want  to  make  a  living  when  you  get  through? 

What  is  your  major  here  in  college? 

What  is  your  occupational  choice? 

Your  father's  occupation  is? 

1A.  How  does  he  feel  about  your  being  a ? 


How  does  your  mother  feel  about  this  choice? 

How  did  you  come  to  choose  this  occupation?  (Mother's 
influence,  if  any.) 

IB.   (If  occupation  is  same  as  the  father's): 

How  long  have  you  wanted  to  follow  in  your  father:  »s 
footsteps? 

How  would  he  have  felt  if  you  had  selected  some  other 
occupation? 

How  well  satisfied  are  you  with  your  choice? 
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I  IMAGINE  SOMETIMES  YOUR  PARENTS    I  IHEY  NEVER  SEE  YOU: 

2.  How  often  do  you  ret  home?  Why? 

Is  it  the  same  place  you  grew  up?  Size? 

What  do  you  do  when  you  get  home?   (Note  whether 

mentions  spending  time  with  mother.) 

(girl) 
Have  you  ever  taken  a  (boy)  friend  home  to  visit  your 

family? 

Are  you  engaged?   (If  notice,  leave  out.) 

How  long  have  your  parents  known  your  fiance (e)? 

How  do  your  parents  feel  about  your  fiance (e)?   (Especi- 
ally mother's  feelings.) 

THE  REST  OF  THE  TIME  WE  WILL  BE  TALKING  ABOUT  WHEN  YOU  WERE  GROWING 
UP  J 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  remember  about  this 

period?   (Plenty  of  time  to  talk — plenty  of  tape.) 
Emphasize. 

h.     Tell  me  about  some  of  the  things  you  remember  happening 
to  you  involving  your  mother,   (watch  this). 

5.  Did  you  have  any  brothers  and  sisters? 

How  much  older  or  younger  were  they  than  you? 

How  did  you  differ  from  them  in  your  likes  and  dislikes- 
personality? 

How  did  these  differences  affect  the  way  your  mother 
treated  you? 

(brothers) 

6.  When  disputes  arose  between  you  and  your  (sisters) 

(playmates)  how  were  they  usually  settled? 

(rules) 

7.  When  you  were  a  child  what  (things)  did  your  mother 

keep  after  you  about  (obeying) in  early  childhood?  In 
adolescence?        (doing) 

Who  saw  to  it  that  you  did  those  things? 

Which  parent  had  most  to  do  with  the  "dos  and  don1 ts" 
in  your  family?   (Differences  in  mother  and  father?) 

When  do  you  feel  this  was  so? 

What  were  you  supposed  to  do? 

What  things  did  you  do  that  your  mother  seemed  to  dis- 
like the  most? 
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What  things  did  you  do  that  disappointed  your  mother? 

On  what  occasions? 

Why  do  you  think  she  was  insistent  on  your  observing  these  rules? 

is  this  what  she  said  to  you? 

(high  school  years) 
How  closely  were  you  supervised  in  (grade  school  years) 

Who  did  rrost  of  the  supervision? 

How  did  you  feel  about  this  supervision?   (Want  more  freedom?) 

If  you  have  children  of  your  own,  what  behavior  will  you  encourage? 

Whr-t  hehpvior  will  you  forbid? 

What  do  you  believe  your  children  could  do  that  you  would  dislike 
the  most? 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  rules  when  you  were  growing  up? 

(BROTHER) 
ON  THOSE  OCCASIONS  WHEN  YOU  OR  YOUR  (SISTER)  WOULD  BRFAK  A  RUI  : 

8.  What  kind  of  discipline  did  your  mother  use  with  you  in  grade 
school  years? 

In  high  school  years?   (Did  understand  "why"  of  rules?) 

What  were  the  occasions  when  you  were  disciplined? 

Why  do  you  think  this  was  so? 

How  did  your  mother's  methods  differ  from  your  father's? 

What  kind  of  discipline  made  you  feel  the  worst  in  grade  school 

years? 
In  high  school  years? 

(Want  to  get  more  of  "did  they 
Why  do  you  feel  this  was  so?     reason?")  Might  say  did  parents 

tell  you  so? 

How  did  she  act  when  disciplining  you? 

When  you  were  naughty  how  did  you  think  your  mother  felt  toward 

you? 
After  you  had  been  punished  how  did  your  mother  treat  you? 

How  long  did  this  last? 

How  did  you  feel  toward  your  mother  after  being  punished? 
(Want  to  run  away?)  How  recently  can  you  remember  wanting 
to  run  away? 


Why  do  you  feel  your  mother  disciplined  you? 

How  did  you  feel  about  your  mother's  discipline? 

What  will  you  do  with  your  c!  ildren  when  they  are  (naughty)  (dis- 
obedient)? (What  do  when  not  necessary  to  spank?  Would  do  on 
all  occasions?) 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  ways  you  were  corrected  when  vou 
were  growing  up?  ' 

OF  COUP     ILDREN  APE  NAUGHTY  RELATIVELY  SELDOM* 

9.  When  children  behave  well  should  their  parents  show  they  are 
pleased?  How? 

What  things  did  you  do  that  expecially  pleased  your  mother 
when  you  were  growing  up? 

How  did  she  show  it? 

What  things  made  her  proud  of  you? 

If  you  have  children  what  do  you  think  they  could  do  that  would 
please  you? 

Would  you  show  that  you  were  pleased?  How? 

SOME  PEOPLP  F   I        DULD  L!:T  Y0T   ,   ■        OW  YOU  ARF  FOND  OP 
THEM,  OTHERS    |  THAT  THIS  IS  WRONG  AND  WILL  HURT  THE  CHILD. 

10.  What  do  you  think  about  this? 

(If  should  let  them  know  it)  How  should  they  show  affection? 
Uf  wrong  to  show  affection)  why  do  you  think  so? 

In  general  how  do  you  think  your  mother  would  feel  about  the 
question  of  showing  affection  to  children? 

How  did  she  let  you  know  (you  were  important  to  her)  or  (she 
was  fond  of  you)  while  you  were  growing  up? 

On  what  occasions  did  you  feel  closest  to  your  mother? 

What  does  a  good  mother  do?  (Their  idea  of  a  good  mother). 

What  does  a  good  father  do?  (Similar) 

What  are  the  best  ways  to  being  about  good  behavior  in  children? 

SHoSlDM  ESP**  ;  :    '  T°  °ET  *"  T°  D°  S°MKING  TKEY  KNEW 
11.  What  was  the  best  method  to  get  you  to  do  it? 
Why  was  this  so? 
Did  they  use  this  method  often? 
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Which  one  of  your  parents  would  be  more  apt  to  get  you  to  do 
it? 

Why  was  this  so? 

TO  TAKE  THF  OPPOSITE  SITUATION: 

12.  What  generally  happened  in  situations  when  you  wanted  to  do 

something  your  mother  did  not  approve  of? 

If  you  disigreed  with  your  mother's  decision  then  what  would 
she  do? 

What  would  you  do? 

How  often  did  such  occasions  arise? 

13.  When  you  got  into  your  teens  how  were  deicsions  reached  that 

affected  you? 

In  your  family,  whose  ideas  were  generally  accepted? 

I    IMAGINE  YOU  REMEMBER   OTHER  THINGS  ABOUT  YOUR   GRO1'  P  THAT   I 

HAVEN'T   MENTIONED: 

For  example,   tell  me  some   (more)   things  you  r  1    hap- 

pening to  you  involving  your  raothr    , 

I  have  a  sheet  here  for  you  to  fill   out 

THE  THINGS  YOU  SAID  H/-v  L.      I   WANT '  TO  T? 

YOU  AGAIN  FOR  TAKI* 


STUDENT  FACE 


County, 


Town 


Birthdate 


Year 
Ages  of  Prothers_ 


ionth 


Day 
Ages  of  Sisters, 


Your  Father's  Occupation. 


If  farmer,  is  farm  owned. 
Kind  of  farming 


or  rented 


T'umber  of  acres 


Mother's  outside  occupation,  if  any_ 


Mother's  occupation  before  marriage. 


Your  father's  church  membership. 


or  preference. 


Your  mother's  church  membership. 


or  preference. 


Your  church  membership. 


or  preference. 


Your  father's  education:  Your  mother's  education: 

(Circle  last  year  completed) 


Elementary  1-6,  7,  8 

High  School  1,  2,  3,  ^ 

Vocational  1,  2 

College  1,  2,  3,  **■ 

Post-Grad.  1,  2,  3,  ** 


mentary  1-6,  7,  8 

High  School  1,  2,  3,  h 

Vocational  1,  2 

College  1,  2,  3,  U- 

Post-Grad  1,  2,  3,  *f 


Check  one  of  the  following  statements  that  best  fits  you: 
I  am  engaged  I  date  around 


_I  am  going  steady 


.1  date  very  seldom 


Other  (describe) 


Letter  Sent  to  Mothers  *f3 

KANSAS  STATE  COLLEGE 
Manhattan,  Kansas 


Department  of  Family  and 
Child  Development 


Mrs. 


Dear  Mrs. 

Here  at  K-State  we  are  carrying  o  a  research  study  con- 
cerning the  ideas  that  mothers  have  about  child-rearing"  and 
about  various  situations  that  happen  in  families. 

The  study  is  sponsored  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  also  by  our  own  department  of  Family  and  Child 
Development, 

I  am  especially  anxious  to  talk  with  you  as  the  mother  of 
a  K-State  student.  Any  ideas  you  may  have  will  be  of  great 
value  to  us  and  will  add  to  the  general  knowledge  about  families* 

I  am  planning  a  trip  to  your  part  of  the  state  and  I  should 
like  to  call  on  you if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible. The  interview  will  take  about  an  hour  or  a  little  more  of 
your  time. 

I  do  hope  we  can  get  together.   It  will  aid  tremendously  in 
the  family  research  project.   I  also  believe  you  will  find  the 
interview  quite  interestin  . 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mrs.  Leone  Kell 


!      SHEFT 


Case  no. 
Date 


County t   Nearest  Town. 

Your  year  of  birth 

Your  husband's  year  of  birth 


Ages  of  sons__ Ages  of  daughters. 

Your  husband* f  occupation  (describe) 


If  farmer,  do  you  own  farm Rent  farm 

Kind  of  farming JSumber  of  acres 

Mother's  outside  occupation,  if  any 

Mother's  occupation  before  marriage 

Year  of  marriage _____ 

Your  church  membership or  preference 

Your  husband's  church  membership or  preference 

Your  education:  Your  husband's  education: 

(Circle  last  year  completed) 

;mentary  1-6,  7,  8  Elementary  1-6,  7,  8 

High  Schc\L  1,  2,  3,  1+  Lgh  School  1,  2,  J,  if 

Vocational  1,  2  Vocational  1,  2 

College  1,  2,  3,  if  College  1,  2,  3,  If 

Post-Grad.  1,  2,  3,  h  Post-Grad.  1,  2,  3,  If 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  communit- 

(!) less  than  1  year  (if) n  to  20  years 

(2) 1  to  5   years  (5) 21  years  or  over 

(3) 6  to  10  years 


>+5 


LL-AI.DOUS  PARENT  INTERVIEW 
SCI"      ON  CONTROL  AND  AFFECTION 


How  many  children  do  you  have? 

What  are  their  ages? 

What  are  they  doing  now? 

(son) 
How  do  you  feel  about  your  (daughter)  going  to  college? 

What  was  that? 

(him)       (he) 
Have  you  noticed  any  changes  in  (her)  since  (she)  went  to  college 
that  you  hnvc  been  especially  pleased  about? 

What  are  they? 

If  child  in  college  is  a  boy: 

What  is  his  occupational  choice? 

How  did  he  come  to  make  this  choico? 

What  is  your  (husband's)  occupation? 

Would  he  have  liked  for  his  son  to  take  up  his  occupation? 

or 
How  does  your  husband  feel  about  your  son's  selecting  the 

same  occupation? 
How  do  you  (both)  feel  about  your  son's  occupational  choice? 
Was  there  any  particular  occupation  or  profession  you  or  your 

husband  would  have  liked  for  him  to  follow? 

If  child  in  college  is  a  girl: 

What  is  she  planning  to  do  when  she  graduates? 
How  do  vou  feel  about  this? 

(S( 
I    I  LT  YOUR    (DA".  )    IS   IK   COLLEGE   IT'S  HARD  FOR 

(HIM)    (HER)    TO   GET  HOM  . 

(he) 
How  often  does  (she)  get  home?  (Try  to  get  mother's  explana- 
tion of  number  of  visits) 

(ho)  (he) 

at  does  (she)  usuallv  do  when  (she)  does  get  home? 
(he) 
Has  (she)  ever  brought  any  friends  home? 

SOME  OF  THESE  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  COLLEGE  ARE  STAITING  TO 
THINK  OF  SETTLING  DO   : 

(Son)  (girl)  (him) 

Has  your  (daughter)  brought  a  (boy)  friend  home  with  (her) 
to  visit? 
(he) 
Is  (she)  engaged  or  married? 
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(h.:  (engaged) 

How  did  you  feel  about  (her)  getting  (married)? 

(did)  (hoy)      (his) 

How  well  (do)  you  know  the  (girl)  and  (her)  family? 

IN  TB  ■:      INKING  OF  SETTLING  DOWN 

THEIR  MAIN  SOCIAL  INT  CA   HAVE 

A  GOOD  TIM     ^T: 

How  much  did  you  try  to  know  about  the  persons  your 
children  would  play  with? 

(his) 
How  did  you  feel  about  (their)  choice  of  friends?  (forbid 
playing  with  some  children?) 

(him) 
What  kind  of  children  did  you  try  to  encourage  (then)  to 
be  with? 

(son) 
How  did  your  (daughter)  in  college  differ  from  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  personality  or  likes  and  dislikes? 

How  did  these  differences  in  temperament  Influence  the  way 
you  handled  your  children? 

How  much  did  your  children  play  with  each  other? 

How  did  you  feel  about  it  when  your  children  vert  play- 
ing and  got  into  disputes  with  friends?  Each  other? 

What  did  you  do  on  such  occasions? 

THIS  BRINGS  UP  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  MANY  THINGS  PAR-NTS  TRY  TO 
TEACH  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO  DO  AND  NOT  TO  DO* 
(rules) 
What  (things)  did  you  try  especially  hard  to  get  your  chil- 
dren to  (do)  (observe)  when  they  wer^  in  (grade  school) 
(high  school)?  (Manners,  good  grades,  getting  in  at 
a  certain  time) 

What  things  did  your  husband  try  to  get  your  children  to 
do  when  they  were  in  (grade  school)  (high  school)? 

How  did  you  get  your  children  to  understand  that  they  must 
(obey  these  rules)  (do  these  things)? 

How  did  they  react  to  these  rules?  Why? 

What  rules  did  you  have  the  most  trouble  getting  your  c>iild 
to  obey? 

Why  do  you  suppose  this  was  so? 

(son) 
What  things  did  your  (daughter)  dislike  doing  the  most? 

What  things  did  your  children  do  that  you  disliked  the 
most? 
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What  things  did  your  children  do  that  worried  you  the  most? 

How  do  you  feel  about  parents  supervising  their  children? 
(anount) 

What  about  your  supervision  of  your  children?  (supervise 
their  activities,  see  that  they  observe  mother's  rules) 
(grade  school)   (high  school) 

How  did  your  children  feel  about  this  supervision? 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  amount  of  supervision  your 
(mother)  (father)  gave  you? 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have? 

What  things  did  your  mother  keep  after  you  about  doing  when 
you  were  growing  up? 

How  did  you  feel  about  these  rules? 

What  do  you  believe  are  the  most  important  rules  of  life  a 
child  should  learn  as  he  grows  up? 

Do  you  feel  you  were  able  to  teach  these  to  your  child  as 
he  was  growing  up?  Why?  Why  not? 

IT  SEEMS  ALMOST  INEVITABLE  THAT  THERE  WILL  BE  SOME  TIMES  WHEN 
A  CHILD  FAILS  TO  DO  THESE  THINGS  THE  PARENT  WANTS  HIM  TO  AND 
THE  PARENT  DOES  SOMETHING  TO  CORRECT  THE  CHILD: 

What  were  some  of  the  occasions  when  you  found  it  necessary 
to  discipline  your  children  when  they  were  in  (grade  school) 
(high  school)? 

On  such  occasions  how  did  you  decide  what  type  of  discipline 
to  use  with  them? 

When  your  children  did  something  wrong,  how  did  you  feel 
about  it?  (Get  at  mother's  feeling  for  children) 

What  was  your  method  of  discipline  v/hen  your  children  were 
in  (grade  school)  (high  school)? 

Did  you  use  different  methods  with  the  younger  children? 

How  did  your  husband's  disciplinary  methods  differ  from  yours? 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  was  so? 

On  what  occasions  did  he  do  the  disciplining? 

Which  of  you  did  the  most  disciplining? 

Did  you  find  that  differences  in  your  children's  personali- 
ties made  it  (necessary)  (desirable)  to  use  different  types 
of  discipline  with  them? 
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How  did  they  feel  about  the  discipline? 

Why  was  this  so,  do  you  suppose? 

What  kind  of  discipline  seemed  to  affect  your  children  the 
most?   (Hurt  him  the  most?) 

Why  do  you  think  this  was  so? 

In  what  ways  would  they  show  it  had  affected  them? 

What  would  your  children  do  after  they  had  been  disciplined? 

After  you  had  disciplined  your  children  for  doing  something 
wrong,  how  would  you  try  to  treat  them? 

Why  do  you  suppose  your  children  did  the  things  you  dis- 
ciplined them  for  when  they  were  in  grade  school? 

When  your  children  were  older  and  in  high  school,  what  were 
their  reasons,  do  you  suppose,  for  doing  the  things  you 
would  discipline  them  for? 

Looking  back,  what  seems  to  have  been  the  most  effective 
discipline?  Why  was  this  so? 

When  you  were  growing  up  and  did  something  wrong,  what  did 
your  parents  do? 

Who  did  the  most  disciplining?   (Find  out  how  they  define 
effective  discipline). 

How  did  you  feel  about  your  mother's  discipline? 

How  did  their  methods  differ  from  your  disciplinary  methods? 

What  do  you  think  parents  should  do  v/hen  their  children  get 
mad  at  them  and  show  it? 

What  do  you  think  parents  should  do  when  children  disagree 
with  them  or  contradict  them? 

How  do  you  think  parents  should  handle  situations  when  their 
teen-age  children  disagree  with  them? 

How  often  does  it  seem  to  you  that  your  children  had  to  be 
corrected  for  doing  somet? " 

LONG  AFTER  THE  OCCASIONS  WHEN  YOUR  CHILDREN  DID  SOMETHING  WRONG 
ARE  FORGOTTEN  YOU'LL  REMEMBER  THE  TIMES  THEY  FT     D  YOU: 

When  your  children  were  growing  up  what  were  the  things 
they  would  do  that  vould  make  you  feel  pleased  with  them? 

What  made  your  husband  feel  pleased  with  them? 
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How  did  you  show  you  were  pleased? 

When  you  were  growing  up  what  would  you  do  that  seemed  to 
please  your  mother? 

How  could  you  t^-11  they  were  pleased? 

OFTEN,  ON  THOSE  OCCASION   HEN  PJ  SPEi  IAL]   PLEASED 

II  THFIR  CHILD]  IOUS  OF  WHAT  THEM 

CHILI    HAN  TO  THEM! 

Some  parents  feel  they  should  show  their  children  they  are 
fond  of  them.   Others  feel  this  may  harm  the  child/ 
What  do  you  think? 

How  much  affection  do  you  think  parents  should  give  their 
children? 

How  did  you  show  your  children  you  wore  fond  of  them? 
Occasion? 

What  were  usually  the  occasions  when  you  showed  affection 
for  your  children? 

When  did  you  feel  closest  to  your  children? 

In  general  how  do  you  think  your  mother  would  have  felt 
about  showing  affection  to  children? 

How  did  your  mother  show  her  affection  for  you? 

On  what  occasions  would  she  show  her  affection  for  you? 

When  did  you  feel  closest  to  your  (mother)  (father)? 

How  did  you  feel  about  the  affection  they  showed? 

SPEAKING  OF  OCCASIONS  WHEN  PARENTS  SHOW  AFFECTION  FOP  THFIR 
CHILDREN:  xn 

What  is  your  idea  of  a  good  child? 

How  do  you  think  children  usually  behave? 

What  are  the  best  ways  to  encourage  good  behavior  in  children? 

How  much  time  were  you  able  to  spend  with  your  children  when 
they  were  growing  up? 

CONTINUING  ALONG  TKEST     |  LINES: 

What  is  your  idea  of  a  good  mother?  Have  your  ideas  changed 
during  the  time  you  were  bringing  up  your  children? 

What  is  your  idea  of  a  good  father? 


RBC     SS  OF  HOW  MUCH  OR  HOW  LITTLE      E     3  HAVE  IT  SEEMS 
AS  IF  THERE  ARE  I  THINGS  CHAT  HAVE  TO  BE  DFX  IDF  : 

How  are  decisions  reached  in  your  family? 

How  much  should  teen-age  children  know  about  such  matters? 

How  did  your  children  get  their  spending  money?   (allowance 
or  earned  it?) 

What  did  your  children  do  with  the       they  earned? 

How  were  decisions  reached  that  affected  your  children  when 
they  were  teen-agers? 

How  would  you  handle  situations  when  they  would  want  to  do 
something  you  did  not  think  they  should  do  in  (grade  school) 
(high  school)? 

What  usually  was  the  cause  of  such  disagreements? 

How  often  would  they  occur? 

NOW  WHEN  YOU  THINK  BACK  OVKR  ALL  THE  MANY  THINGS  THAT  HAPPENED 
WHEN  YOUR  CHILDREN  WERE  GROWING  UPt 

If  you  had  it  all  to  do  over,  would  you  modify  or  change  any 
of  the  things  you  did  in  raising  them?  How? 

I  HAVE  SEVERAL  FORMS  ALONG  THE  SAMS  LINE  OF  THE  THINGS  WE  HAVE 
BEEN  TALKING  ABOUT  THAT  I  WOULD  LIKE  FOR  YOU  TO  FILL  OUT. 
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"bin  recent  years  social  scientists  have  become  increasing- 
ly aware  of  the  need  for  using  new  frames  of  reference  in  the 
study  of  human  behavior.  One  new  reference  point  is  the  individu- 
al's perception  of  his  own  behavior. 

Individual  perceptions  are        the  product  of  the  cultur- 
al setting  in  which  one  lives.  Receiving  intense  study  In  recent 
years,  American  middle  class  culture  is  described  as  ha'     >igid 
behavioral  expectations.  These  behavioral  expectations  are  ex- 
pressed in  child-rearing  values. 

The  demand  for  svb'ective  information,  such  as  the  perceptions 
and  values  of  individuals,  brings  to  light  the  need  for  new  methods 
in  social  research.  Particularly  adapted  to  securing  sub'ective 
information  is  a  non-directive,  semi-structured  interview. 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  determine  (1)  the  percen- 
tage of  traditional  middle  class  child-rearing  values  expressed 
by  a  group  of  mothers,  (2)  the  degree  to  which  the  children  of 
these  mothers  perceived  their  freedom  of  behavior  to  have  been 
circumscribed  by  their  mothers,  and  (3)  the  relationship,  if  any, 
between  the  mothers'  percentages  of  traditional  child-rearing 
values  and  their  children's  perceptions  of  them  as  circumscrib- 
ing their  freedom  of  behavior. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  kO   students  and  the  mothers 
of  these  students.   Included  in  the  student  group  were  19  boys 
and  21  girls  who  were  .iuniors  in  college,  20  years  of  age  or  under, 
single,  and  living  away  from  home.  All  interviews  were  mechani- 
cally recorded  and  protocols  typed  directly  from  the  tapes. 

To  ascertain  each  mother's  percentage  of  traditional  child 
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rearinr  values,  those  words,  phrases  or  statements  indicating  de- 
sired child  behavior  were  selected  from  each  protocol.  To  deter- 
mine the  degree  to  which  each  student  perceived  his  freedom  of 
behavior  to  have  been  circumscribed  by  his  mother,  statements  were 
selected  from  each  student  protocol  and  rated  according  to  a  sys- 
tem for  analyzing  qualitative  material.  Students  were  placed  on 
a  continuum  ranging  from  those  who  perceived  themselves  as  being 
most  circumscribed  to  those  who  perceived  themselves  as  being 
least  circumscribed.   In  addition  to  using  this  more  objective 
method  of  analyzing  qualitative  material,  case  studies  were  made 
of  students  representing  both  extremes  of  the  perception  continu- 
um. Two  judges  v  r;ed  in  rating  the  students'  perceptions  and 
the  mothers'  values. 

To  determine  if  there  was  a  relationship  between  the  mothers' 
values  and  the  students'  perceptions,  the  data  using  these  two 
variables  as  coordinates  were  plotted  graphical!:  . 

Findings  of  the  study  ver  : 

1.  Of  *f0  mothers  interviewed  only  three  expressed  primarily 
traditional  middle  class  child-rearing  values. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  six,  all  students  expressed  them- 
selves as  beli  that  their  freedom  of  behavior  had  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  their  mothers. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  study,  no 
relationship  was  found  between  the  mothers'  percentages  of  tra- 
ditional child-rearing  values  and  the  students'  perceptions  of 
having  their  freedom  of  behavior  circumscribed. 

h.     On  the  basis  of  the  case  studies  it  is  believed  that  other 
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factors  such  as  the  affectional  relationship  of  mother  and  child 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  communicate  are  important  in  de- 
termining whether  a  child  will  feel  his  fr  rn  of  behavior  cir- 
cumscribed. It  would  be  desirable  for  these  factors  to  be  given 
further  study. 


